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WINTER SOLITUDE 
By J U LI EN RIX 



The Appeal of the Winter Landscape 



By BIRGE HARRISON 



THE art of the landscape-p a i n t e r 
makes its appeal to the public from 
two widely different standpoints — 
each legitimate in its way and each rinding 
its source in one of the fundamental and 
universal instincts of the human race. The 
first and by far the more usual avenue of 
approach is by way of association and sug- 
gested sentiment. Helen and John strolling 
through the spring academy come upon a 
delightful little picture of the woods in 
June, with a streamlet meandering through 
the open spaces, reflecting here a tree and 
there a bit of sky in its limpid mirror. It 
reminds them irresistibly of that red-letter 
day long ago when they wandered together 
through just such a patch of woodland and 
seated themselves upon the mossy banks of 
just such a delightful little stream; and it 
recalls to them the memorable fact that they 



came home hand-in-hand an engaged and 
blissful couple. 

Although it means many a small sacrifice 
in other ways, they purchase the picture, 
and install it in the breakfast-room, where 
it will meet their gaze morning after morn- 
ing. 

There were other canvases which im- 
pressed them less favorably — a gray day in 
autumn, for instance, which left them op- 
pressed with a sense of sadness ; and a cer- 
tain snow scene which positively made them 
shiver. 

They derive genuine pleasure from their 
periodic rounds of the picture galleries — 
but their pleasure is purely derivative — the 
result of association and suggestion. They 
are very apt to demand anecdotal interest 
in a figure picture, and a landscape must 
recall something, or suggest some experi- 
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CHRISTMAS IN QUEBEC 
By BIRGE HARRISON 



ence of their own. Their interest is intel- 
lectual rather than artistic. The intrinsic 
beauty of the work itself does not suffice. 

It was the Johns and the Helens of this 
world who placed Raphael on a pedestal 
and kept him there for three hundred years, 
while Velasquez and Hals and Rembrandt 
and Vermeer remained in outer obscurity 
and neglect. In the generation immediately 
preceding our own, they did not understand 
Turner. Their children did not care much 
for Inness and they allowed John Twacht- 
man to die unrecognized. Beauty in itself 
and by itself made no appeal to them. 

There is another class of picture-lovers, 
however, — smaller, it is true, than the group 
to which John and Helen belong, but rap- 
idly increasing in numbers nevertheless — 



who demand only of a work of art that it 
shall be beautiful. It was they who, some 
fifty years ago, rediscovered Velasquez; 
who, twenty-five years later, found in the 
forgotten corners of the old Dutch galleries 
certain pictures by an unknown painter 
named Vermeer of Delft, pictures which 
have now taken their place among the great 
masterpieces of the world. It was they who 
acclaimed Constable and Millet and Corot 
and Manet when these great artists were 
caviare to the vulgar. They possessed the 
true vision. They were sensitive to beauty. 
They recognized it whenever and wherever 
it appeared, and hailed its creators as the 
"masters." 

Now, just as false standards in art have 
frequently dominated humanity for long 
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periods, so false standards have sometimes 
been used for generations in judging na- 
ture's own beauties; and the decrees ren- 
dered under their influence have been re- 
peated over and over again until they have 
become traditional, and so firmly rooted in 
the convictions and prejudices of the race 
that even the artist is affected by them and 
at times doubts the verdict of his own 
vision. 

A good example of one of these false and 
misleading world traditions is that which 
proclaims the tropical landscape to be na- 
ture's supreme effort in the domain of na- 
tural out-of-door beauty, and which classes 
the landscape of the temperate zone as a 
very poor and uninteresting second by com- 
parison. Of course the very opposite of 
this is true. Any one who has resided long 
in the tropics, and who has suffered as I 
have from the barbaric riot of tropic color 
and yellows that everywhere afflict the eye 



— the howling greens and blues and reds 
in equatorial regions — understands why the 
only really great school of landscape paint- 
ing which the world has ever seen should 
have grown up in the misty north. It is not 
contrast which makes beauty, but harmony. 
Contrast is the joy of the savage; harmony 
the delight of the civilized man. The Pata- 
gonian stalks triumphant in a blanket whose 
alternate bands are of bright crimson and 
vivid blue, but the cultivated man finds his 
highest aesthetic pleasure in subdued tones 
of harmoniously blended color. It is at least 
open to reasonable doubt if the most vocif- 
erous efforts of our post-impressionist 
brothers will succeed in wholly destroying 
our taste for the work of Whistler and of 
Botticelli. 

The distinction which is here drawn be- 
tween the landscape of the tropics and that 
of the temperate zone in my opinion holds 
good (if in a somewhat milder degree) 
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when applied to our own American land- 
scape under its summer and its winter as- 
pects. The interest which John and Helen 
found in that picture of the woods in sum- 
mer was due wholly to association and not 
at all to the intrinsic beauty of the picture 
itself — for of that the canvas had little or 
none. 

The crude green of its trees contrasting 
with the crude blue of its summer sky made 
a color relation that was anything but agree- 
able, for blue and green are not complemen- 
tary colors; and only when used in attenu- 
ated scale and handled by a master like 
Corot can they be fused into a true work of 
art. This same landscape, however, when 
mantled with snow — its white vistas stretch- 
ing away to meet the deep blue of the win- 
ter sky — might easily have furnished the 
motive for a work of art of the first order. 

And herein we find the dividing line be- 
tween the two points of view above noted. 



In the first it is sentiment which counts ; in 
the second beauty pure and simple. The 
first is intellectual; the second visual. The 
first would make of the painter a story-tell- 
er ; the second demands that he be an artist. 
And it is the growing recognition of the 
fact that the true function of art is the 
creation of beauty which has turned the at- 
tention of so many of our first landscape- 
painters to winter subjects, for there can 
be no question that the inclement season of 
the year, which is least productive in the 
material sense, is by far the most productive 
in the artistic sense. Considered in terms of 
color and of decorative line, winter is far 
more beautiful than summer. It would al- 
most seem as if kindly mother Nature, de- 
siring to compensate her children for the 
loss of the peas and the peaches, had pro- 
vided them with a special feast for the eyes 
and the spirit. "But why/' asks Helen, 
"should plain white snow be considered 
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AUTUMN SNOW 

By WILL LARYMORE SMEDLEY 
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more beautiful than the lovely green of 
summer leaves? A sheet of paper is clean 
and fresh and pleasant to look upon, but 
after all it is just white paper." 

Ah ! There you are ! Snow is never white ! 
It will take on a thousand exquisite and 
varied tints — you can exhaust the vocabu- 
lary of jewels and of flowers in attempt- 
ing to describe them and still leave more 
than half unmentioned — but it is never 
zvhite! It is an instrument upon which Na- 
ture plays* wonderful color symphonies, 
with never a harsh or a discordant note. It 
changes color a hundred times a day in 
response to changes in the color of the sky 
— for the sky color is always the key-note 
of a snow-scene. And its response to this 
color call will invariably be the complemen- 
tary color; so subtly stated, however, that 
to the non-professional eye the snow will 
appear to remain a pure and virgin white. 

If the sky is yellow, as at sunset, the 
snow will reply with a note of exquisite 
lavender blue; if the sky is blue, the snow 
will be delicately yellow; if the sky is 
greenish, the snow will be roseate in hue. I 
have even seen it assume an unbelievable 
tone of crimson pink in reply to the call of 
a violently emerald sunset sky. 

But snow has still another attribute 
which occasionally interrupts and varies the 
action of this general law of complemen- 
taries. In a shy and gentle way it reflects 
adjacent color-masses much in the same 
way as water reflects near-by objects. So 
that, like a capricious maiden, the snow is 
constantly offering surprises even to the 
trained expert who is conversant with her 
ways and her general character. It there- 
fore behooves the painter to bring each day 
a fresh and unprejudiced vision if he would 
catch her most delightful moods. 

At one time it was my unfortunate lot 
to reside in the tropics for a period of more 
than ten years. When, at last, I came north 
again I was frankly fascinated by the beau- 
ty of our New England winter, and espe- 
cially when the whole country was trans- 



figured and glorified by the white beauty of 
the snow. I could not get enough of it, and 
like a Saint Bernard dog returning to his 
own I rolled in the white drifts for the 
pure joy of the thing. 

During my ten wandering years I had 
sailed more than once around the world, 
visiting almost all of the spots which have 
been admired for their rare and special 
beauty; yet I found the snow-covered hills 
of New England more beautiful than any 
of these famous places of the earth. 

Opposite my present home in the Cats- 
kills there rises a wooded and rather fea- 
tureless hill, at the foot of which nestles 
an old Dutch farmhouse. When it is 
clothed in its usual garb of summer green 
.no one would suspect it of any aesthetic or 
artistic jpossibilities. But when the snow 
comes its climbing pastures suddenly de- 
velop a delightful and most interesting pat- 
tern; and, as its white mass stands forth 
against the ringing blue of the December 
sky, it makes an ideal motive for a land- 
scape-painter. 

At sunrise its summit receives the first 
rosy kiss of the mounting sun, while all 
else sleeps in amethystine shadow. At noon- 
day it rises pale and beautiful through the 
sunny winter haze — a symphony in moth- 
er-of-pearl. At twilight it looms a mass of 
ultramarine and turquoise against a sky of 
palest amber ; and under the ghostly light of 
the December moon it floats a dream moun- 
tain of faintest blue against the deeper blue 
of the midnight sky. I have painted it six 
times under as many different effects, and 
I shall probably paint it as many times 
again. Every one of these pictures of "the 
hill" has been sold at its first public exhibi- 
tion, and I am convinced that were I to 
make a picture of the hill in summer it 
would go the weary rounds of the exhi- 
bitions for years unsold and undesired — 
if, indeed, it were ever accepted by the ex- 
hibition juries. 

No one certainly would find any touch of 
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beauty in its crude blue-and-green con- 
trasts. Even John and Helen would pass 
it by, as it has no possible human or anec- 
dotic interest to feature it — to pull it out 
of the slough. 

But our American winter landscape is 
paintable even when devoid of its white 
mantle of snow. The general color of the 
woods and the fields is a tender russet-yel- 
low enlivened with a brilliant touch of rose 
or orange here and there. This, of course, 
makes a delightful color harmony against 
a skv that has in it the faintest tint of crvs- 



tal-green, drawn over an ashes-of-roses un- 
derground. Indeed, at this season it is just 
about as difficult to find a picture motive 
which is not beautiful in color and harmo- 
nious in line as it is in midsummer to dis- 
cover one which has these qualities. But 
after all it is the snow which gives to our 
winter landscape its greatest beauty; and 
the frequency with which snow-scenes are 
now appearing in the annual exhibitions 
is due to the fact that our landscape-paint- 
ers have discovered this cardinal truth. — 
Scribners Magazin e. 




SNOW EFFECT, VfiTHEUIL 
By Claude Monet 



-Courtesy Dublin Municipal Gallery of Fine Arts, Dublin, Ireland 



